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[Cretan or Wallachian Sheep.—( Ors Aries ; Var. Strepaceros.)] 


Tue origin of almost all our domestic animals is 
wrapped in obscurity,—and this is peculiarly the case 
with respect to the dog, the horse, the ox, and the sheep. 
We can identify no wild species as the undoubted type 
of each respectively. Conjectures, indeed, have been 
abundantly hazarded, but the mystery has not been 
solved ;—it still remains as it did, a stumbiing-block 
in the paths of natural history. 

As we fail, on the one hand, to ascertain with any- 
thing like certainty the primitive wild stock of our 
domestic races, so, on the other hand, are we in utter 
ignorance as to the circumstances attending the first 
endeavours to reclaim them from their natural state of 
independence. The motives which would lead to such 
an endeavour are sufficiently obvious. It was doubt- 
less necessity that first led man to surround himself 
with flocks and herds, and call in the dog to be his 
helper and companion. Of the importance of this step 
gained in the dawn of man’s career on the earth no one 
can doubt ;—it was the starting-point of civilization 
and of commerce,—it formed a new bond in the league 

Von. V, 





of human society,—and was the germ of individual 
property and national prosperity. In all countries 
where man has emerged from the low condition of a 
savage, and in all ages, flocks and herds have been 
regarded among the riches of the possessor. Of all our 
domestic animals, the sheep was one of the earliest, if 
not the earliest, that submitted to man ;—it has spread 
with him as he has spread, and is essentially dependent 
upon his care and protection. The varieties into which 
it has ramified are extremely aumerous; in fact, each 
country has its own peculiar breeds; but these breeds 
are not specifically distinct from each other,—they pro- 
duce a fertile progeny, with the blended features of the 
parents. It is the opinion of some naturalists that the 
Mouflon of Corsica is the origin of our European 
breeds, and the Argali of Siberia of the eastern races. 
The Argali of Siberia and the Moufion of Corsica are 
considered by all naturalists to be specifically distinct ; 
but we cannot regard the sheep of India and those of 
Europe in this light, nor do we know why a double 
origin is to be sought for. We are Sei 7% to con- 
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sider the domestic breeds of sheep as the descendants 
of a race subject from the beginning to man, and ho 
longer extant in an independent condition. 

“ Abel Was a Keeper of sheep.” We conceive that 
man, prompted by necessity, or some higher impulse, 
looked round, and found the sheep ready to submit, 
and, as it were, claiming his protection. For, be it 
observed, were it not for the care of man, the sheep 
would speedily rank among the. extinct races thai 
have passed away, unless, indeed, its character under- 
went a total revolution. Destitute of weapons enabling 
it to resist effectually even the weaker of the beasts of 
prey,—deficient in address and cunning,—incapable of 
long-continued speed,—timid and irresolute,—it neces- 
sarily requires the care of the shepherd and his dog. 
Naturally gregarious, the flock follows a leader ;—where 
one goes, all follow in succession,—and thus they often 
rush headlong into the danger from which they would 
escape. They are easily alarmed, and seldom venture 
to resist the attack of even the smallest foe; and in 
some countries, notwithstanding every effort on the 
part of the shepherd, they fall in multitudes before the 
wolf and other ferocious beasts. Their physical con- 
stitution is far from being robust, and they are subject 
to many and fatal diseases. A rank pasturage or a 
rainy season sweeps Off multitudes. No animal, the 
dog excepted, exhibits so many and so great diversities 
of external form, The nature of their clothing de- 
pends materially on climate. In our latitudes they are 
‘ covered with a fleece of wool; in intertropical, or hot 
latitudes, with short close hair; and the most valuable 
of European breeds, if transported to India or central 
Africa, immediately loses the fine fleece for which it was 
so highly prized. But, besides that connected with 
clothing, other and more material modifications are 
effected. The number and form of the horns, the 
shape of the head, the contour of the body, and the 
length and thickness of the limbs, vary almost infinitely. 
In one race, originally from Iceland and the Feroe 
Islands, the head is armed with four heavy, curling 
horns, which remarkable deviation from the usual rule, 
is, in the flocks belonging to fhe nomadic hordes of 
Tartary, accompanied by an enlargement of the tail 
and crupper to an enormous extent, in consequence of 
an accumulation of fat in those parts: this latter pecu- 
liarity, however, is very often unaccompanied by the 
former. The African sheep, covered with short hair, is 
scarcely to be recognised as a sheep;—it is light, 
active, and goat-like. Another breed, from Guinea, 
has long pendulous ears, a Joose hairy dewlap, and the 
back of the head protuberant; its limbs also are of 
great length, and the tail almost reaches to the ground. 
The clothing consists of short stiff hairs, but there is a 
mane along the neck ; the horns are small, and twisted 
round to the eyes. In the mountains of northern 
Africa there is a wild species of sheep, termed Aoudad 
by the Arabs, (Ovis tragelaphus, Desm.) and Mouflon 
& manchettes by the French, from the long hairs form- 
ing ruffles around its knees ; it is from this species the 
Jast-mentioned variety is by some supposed to have been 
derived, but we know not on what authority, nor is it a 
very probable theory. There is a fine specimen of the 
aoudad, from the mountains beyond Tunis, in the 
Museum of the Zoological Society. This animal 
tenants the high ridges of the rocks, and possesses 
amazing activity. It is occasionally shot by the Moors 
of Tunis, Tripoli, and other places on the same line of 
coast, and young ones are sometimes captured. 

Of the multiform varieties of our domestic races, the 
most beautiful is that figured at the head of the present 
article; it is the Wallachian sheep, (Ovis aries, Var. 
Strepsiceros, Linn.) and the Cretan sheep of Pennant. 
Though said to be common in Wallachia, Hungary, | 
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Austria, and the western parts of Asia, it is so rarely 
brought to England, or the adjacent parts of the 
neighbouring continent, that we can scarcely be said 
to be acquainted with it. .A few years sincé, a splendid . 
ram which came from Mount Parnassus was presented 
by Dr. Bowring to the Zoological Society. Like its 
relatives peculiar to our parts of Europe, it was very 
stupid, but at the same time vicious and unruly, and of 
amazing strength. Its horns were very large, spirally 
contorted, adding greatly to its striking and picturesque 
appearance. Its wool, if wool it could be called, dif- 
fered materially in quality and texture from that of 
our breeds. Instead of being curly and matted, or 
felted into a mass, it was of great length, perfectly 
straight, close set, and beautifully fine, falling from 
the middle of the back on either side of the animal 
almost to the ground. On the face the hair was short 
and of a rusty black, on the body it was white. To 
this description it may be added, that the horns of the 
male mostly rise almost perpendicularly from the skull, 
making a series of spiral turns in their ascent, the first 
turn being the largest, while in the female they diverge, 
taking a lateral direction. In the specimen, however, 
to which we have alluded, and which was a male, they 
extended laterally from the skull, and “after the first 
turn took a downward sweep. It is probable, there- 
fore, that as far as this point is concerned, there is a 
certain degree of individual variation among the breed, 
as indeed might be expected, seeing as we do how 
unfixed are all the external characters of our well- 
known domestic races, and how soon they are capable 
of being: modified. 

According to Belon the present variety occurs in 
Crete ; it appears to have been known in ancient times, 
and is considered by some to be alluded to both by 
Oppian and Pliny. With respect to the latter writer, 
this is very doubtful. In the eleventh book (cap, xlv.) 
he alludes to an animal called Strepsiceros, the horns 
of which were erect, and wound round by a spiral 
wreath of rugez, lyre-shaped and pointed; this animal, 
he adds, is called Addax in Africa. It is doubtless an 
antelope. 

Buffon, in the third volume of the Supplement to 
his work, gives a figure of the male and female of this 
curious race, from a drawing sent to-him by Mr. Collin- 
son, of London, from whom he was in the habit of 
receiving many communications, but he obtained nu 
information connected with their history. 

No animal can be more unlike the Sardinian Mouflon 
than the Cretan or Wallachian sheep; and if that 
animal be indeed the origin of our domestic breeds, it 
proves to what an extent the modifications of physical 
structure may be carried by the arts of man and a 
combination of causes. The Mouflon is covered with 
coarse brittle hairs, having nothing of wool in their 
character; yet as early as history carries us back, has 
the sheep been celebrated as a wool-bearing animal ; 
and though its wool becomes lost in hot climates, such 
is not the case in the countries where the Mouflon now 
exists, The Mouflon, wild, active, and vigorous, 
tenants the craggy summits of the rocky mountains in 
Sardinia, Corsica, and some of the Greek Islands. It 
is also abundant in the mountain ranges of Southern 
Siberia, where it is subject to a cold rather than a 
temperate climate; everywhere, however, it preserves 
its own characters without alteration, while in its do- 
mesticated and degenerate descendants, if such they 
be, which has yet to be proved, we see a perpetual 
series of variations, a multitude of breeds presenting 
diverse characters, but all of greater or less value to 
man, on whose care and protection they all equally 
rely, 
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1836.] 
LIFE OF HUTTON, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


(Concluded from No. 302.) 

In 1766 he began to make purchases of land, for 
which he had always shown much fondness; and by 
buying parcel after parcel and estate after estate, he 
eventually became a considerable landed proprietor. 
It was in 1769 he first purchased half an acre of land 
at Bennett’s Hill, on Washwood Heath, near Birming- 
ham, with the view of erecting a country-house upon it. 
The house, which became the very temple of domestic 
happiness, was built, and subsequently enlarged and 
improved; the trees which, in course of time, flourished 
round the spot, were carried thither as saplings on his 
own back, and planted by his own hands, circumstances 
that singularly endeared them to the good old man. 

In 1780, in the tifty-seventh year of his age, he pub- 
lished his first work, the ‘ History of Birmingham,’ in 
which he showed considerable antiquarian knowledge, 
and a fund of good sense. Fiye years after, he pub- 
lished a small volume, descriptive of the curiosities of 
the metropolis, called ‘ The Journey to London.’ In 
1787, having made himself master of the rules, by dili- 
gent study and long practice, in the Birmingham court, 
he wrote, for the instruction of others, a good-sized 
volume, entitled, ‘ Courts of Request, particularly that 
of Birmingham, described ; with Dissertations on Juries, 
the Hundred Court, &c. &c.’ 

During the following year, besides a short history 
of Blackpool, a watering-place in Lancashire, he pub- 
lished his * Battle of Bosworth Field, 1485; with Life 
of Richard III. till he assumed the Regal Power,’ an 
interesting work, with considerable historical and anti- 
quayian research. In 1790 he published the ‘ History 
of Derby,’ his native place; and in 1793, ‘ The Bar- 
bers,’ a poem, and ‘ Edgar and Elfrida,’ a poem, 

It was in 1802 that he first published the most ge- 
nerally known of his works—‘ History of the Roman 
Wall, which crosses the Island of Britain from the 
German Ocean to the Irish Sea; describing its ancient 
State and present Appearance, with Plates, &e. &c.’ 

The circumstances attending the production of this 
volume are peculiarly interesting ; they present a beau- 
tiful specimen of enthusiasm in a favourite pursuit, and 
of activity, both of body and spirit, at an advanced age, 
when, in ordinary humanity, the heart grows cold and 
the limbs are stiff. Antiquarians had long talked about 
the great wall of the Emperor Severus, without ¢ver 
being at the pains of visiting it, but William Hutton, 
in June, 1801, when he was nearly seventy-eight years 
old, undertook a pedestrian journey of 600 miles, with 
a wallet and an umbrella at his back, for the purpose of 
leisurely exploring the whole length of the wall. His 
daughter Catherine, who accompanied him on the greater 
part of this tour, travelled on horseback, on a pillion 
behind the servant, but no persuasion could induce the 
truly venerable antiquary to relinquish his old and 
favourite mode of journeying, which must have recalled 
the by-gone days to his memory, and those travels on 
foot, performed when youthful blood ran in his veins, 
though it was chilled and kept low by poverty and 
sorrow. 

** My father,” says Catherine Hutton, “was such an 
enthusiast with regard to the Wall, that he turned 
neither to the right nor the left, except to gratify me 
with a sight of Liverpool. Winandermers he saw, and 
Ullswater he saw, because they lay under his feet, but 
nothing could detain him from his grand object.” 

Having carefully examined every bank and holiow, 
and every Roma: 3tone that remained upon another, 
between Newcastle and Carlisle, and being rejoined by 
his daughter, who had made an excursion in the interim 
to Keswick and the Lakes, our hero turned his footsteps 
homewards to Bennett’s Hill. ‘On our return,” says 
Catherine, “ walking through Ashton, a village in Lan- 
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cashire, a dog flew at my father and bit his leg, making 
a wound about the size of a six-pence. I found him 
sitting in the inn at Newton, where we had appointed 
to breakfast, deploring the accident, and dreading its 
consequences. They were to be dreaded. The leg 
had yet a hundred miles to walk in extreme hot wea- 
ther. I comforted my father. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ you 
will reap the fruit of your temperance. You have put 
no strong liquors or high sauces into your leg; you 
eat but when you dre hungry, and drink but when you 
are thirsty, and this will enable your leg to carry you 
home.’ The event showed I was right. * * * When 
we had got within four days of our journey’s end, 1 
could no longer restrain my father. We made forced 
marches, and if we had had a little farther to go, the 
foot would fairly have knocked up the horse! The 
pace he went did not even fatigue his shoes. He 
walked the whole 600 miles in one pair, and scarcely 
made a hole in his stockings *.” 

Hutton subsequently published (between the years 
1801 and 1808) ‘ Remarks upon North Wales,’ ‘ Tour 
to Scarborough,’ ‘ Poems, chiefly Tales,’ ‘Trip to 
Coatham ;’ and these, with a few fugitive pieces, and 
a short but most striking history of the Birmingham 
riots, in 1791, which is printed in his life, make up, we 
believe, the list of his literary productions. He closed 
his career as an author in his eighty-fifth year, having 
commenced it nearly thirty years before. In one part 
of his memoirs he asks, “‘ What is a happy life?” There 
are few such specimens of one on record as his own. 
Hutton’s was indeed a green old age. He says, in 
answer to his own query, “‘ Suppose a man endeavours 
after health, and his endeavours are blessed with such 
success, that, by a proper use of his animal powers, he 
can, ai four score, walk thirty miles a day, Suppose 
him, by assiduity and temperance, to have obtaimed a 
complete independence, that he can reside in a house to 
his wish, with a garden for use and amusement, is 
blessed with a son and daughter of the most affectionate 
kind, who attentively watch his little wants with a view 
to supply them; add, as an appendage to this little 
family, a pair of old and faithful horses, who are 
strangers to the lash, and whose value increases with 
their years. Still add, to a taste for reading, the 
benefits arising from a library of choice authors. Would 
you pronounce this ahappy man? That man is thyself. 
Though my morning was lowering, my evening is all 
sunshine.” 

When the infirmities of age at last, and most slowly, 
and, as if it were, reluctantly, made their approach, he 
bore them with wonderful equanimity, and took half 
the sting out of them by persevering in pedestrian 
exercise, and maintaining a cheerful enjoying spirit. 
Under the date of 1811, when he was eighty-eight 
years old, he says, “‘At the age of eighty-two I con- 
sidered myself a young man. I could, without much 
fatigue, walk forty miles a day. But, during the last 
six years, I have felt a sensible decay; and, like a stone 
rolling down the hill, its velocity increases with the 
progress. The strings of the instrument are, one after 
another, giving way, never to be brought into tune.” 
For another year, however, did he continue to take his 
daily walk from Bennett’s Hill to Birmingham, and 
back again; and under the year 1812, he has the 
following note, the last he wrote himself in the touching 
history of his life. ‘This day, October Llth, is my 
birth-day. I enter upon my ninetieth year, and have 
walked ten miles.” 

* Letter to S. J. Pratt, Esq. published in her father’s life, p. 241. 
The whole of this letter is interesting, and creditable to the warm 
filial affection and reverence of the writer. The pedestrian tra- 
veller may derive one or two interesting hints from it. The easy, 
steady pace, used by Hutton, and which almost looks like a 
saunter, we know by experience to be the best for getting over 
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The Memoir was continued from this entry by his 
daughter. We learn from her that, in the year 1813, 
he still walked to and from Birmingham ;—that on the 
5th of October, when he only wanted six days of com- 
pleting his ninetieth year, his strength utterly failed 
him as he was walking home, and he was obliged to 
have himself lifted into his carriage,—that on this 
occasion he said, bursting into tears, “ Now I have 
done with Birmingham !"—that henceforward his walks 
were confined to the gravelled paths of his own grounds, 
and. then to the floor of his own spacious kitchen ;— 
that on the 16th of September, 1815, he was unable to 
walk or to leave his room,—and that he died on the 
20th of the same month, at half-past five in the morn- 
ing, at peace with all men, in full possession of his 
faculties almost to the last moment, and aged ninety- 
two! According to a medical gentleman who attended 
him, his death presented the rare case of a human being 
quitting the world from the natural and total wearing- 
out of the ‘structure, without any mixture of disease. 
This “ last scene of all’ which was cheered by the 
constant attendance of his dear children—his daughter 
Catherine and his son Thomas—took place at Bennett’s 
Hill, in the house he had built, and ‘among the trees 
he had planted, 

The simple words of this man of ninety winters,— 
** Now I have done with Birmingham!” (whieh proved. 
his farewell, for he never saw that town again,) and 
the tears he shed, affect us beyond all oratory, and 
bring, we confess, tears into our own eyes. ‘They must 
not, however, be taken as expressions of discontent and 
reluctance. “ Men are we, and must grieve,’ when 


old associations are about to be broken up for ever; 
and William Hutton had constantly frequented Bir- 
mingham, the source of his fortune, and been familiar 
with all its streets and turnings, and busy, happy faces, 


for upwards of sixty-three years! His few natural tears 
were soon dried; and, indeed, many years before (in 
1798) he had made up his mind for death, and taken a 
view of the things of this life which is at once calm, 
philosophic, and religious. He then wrote,—‘t Perhaps 
net one in a thousand of the human race has been 
favoured with so long an existence ;—nor one in that 
number enjoy the health I have been favoured with ;— 
nor one in ten thousand enjoyed equally the benefits of 
Providence,—notwithstanding I felt most severely the 
loss of my dearest friends, and fell under the calamities 
of 1791 *.” 

“I have lived to see one person an infant, and his 
son an old man! Have observed about three genera~ 
tions pass by, and five times the number of the present 
human race sink into the grave! * * When I consider 
that, within my memory, the surface of the earth is 
totully altered,—that the old buildings upon that sur- 
face have disappeared, and the new become old,—that 
the former inhabitants have given way to the present, 
whose opinions and manners are different,—I may say 
with Dr. Young, ‘ This is not the world in which I was 
born,’ ” 





STOCKHOLM. 


Tue beauty and peculiarity of the position on which 
the capital of Sweden is built have excited the surprise 
and admiration of all travellers. It seems to have been 
selected with a happy reference both to picturesque 
effect and commercial convenience, and we are unwil- 
ling to believe the popalar tradition that attributes the 
choice of the spot to mere chance. According to this 
“say” of the inhabitants, about three centuries and a 


* The Birmingtam Riot. Hutton was one of the greatest 
sufferers from “that most savage event,” as he justly calls it. 
¥ven his house at Bennett's Hill, “ which had for many years been 
his calm retreat,” was burned to the ground. 
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half ago, the Viceroy Berger Jarl, or Earl Berger, who 
then governed Sweden, determined to found a city, but, 
instead of fixing the spot from the dictates of judgment 
and taste, he preferred committing the event to chance, 
To this end he set a piece of wood or stick afloat down 
the Malar lake, wisely determining that at whatever 
place it should stop, there to build his projected town. 
A small island arrested the stick in its progress, and 
the name of Stockholm, which, literally translated, 
means “ Stick-island,” is said to have been given it 
from this circumstance. 

Stockholm is built on seven small rocky islands, at 
the junction of the waters of the Miilar, the most pic 
turesque of all Swedish lakes, with an inlet or arm ot 
the Baltic sea. It in this respect somewhat resembles 
Venice, but the water that flows between its islets is 
clearer, and far deeper, than that of the canali and 
lagune of the Italian city, admitting the largest ships 
to sail among the houses. These islands; which are 
irregularly scattered, are covered with buildings, gar- 
dens, and groves, the domes of churches intermingling 
with oak-trees: at certain points they are connected 
together by stately bridges, but more direct commu- 
nications are kept up by means of wherries, that are 
seen constantly rowing from place to place. <A great 
part of the city stands upon the steep declivity of a very 
high hill, houses rising above houses like the seats of 
an amphitheatre. The whole is surmounted by an enor- 
mous palace, which Heber thought “as - big’ as’ five 
Somerset Houses.” Indeed all the houses that meet 
the eye are large and many-storied, with a common 
staircase, and generally a family on each floor; they 
are chiefly of brick, but universally stuccoed or white- 
washed. The lower parts of the city, that are built of 
wood, are masked and concealed by the better portioas 
of it. The faubourgs, or suburbs, stretch up surround- 
ing elevations on the mainland, to the north and south, 
and consist principally of gardens, elegant houses, aud 
even beautiful edifices. The northern quarter or suburb, 
called Norrmalm, is exceedingly handsome, and is tra- 
versed in its whole extent by the Drottning-Gatan, or 
Street of the Queen, which is broad, straight, and up- 
wards of half a mile in length. The other streets are 
generally winding and narrow, and do not permit of 
a lengthening perspective of the architecture of the 
houses, which is mostly in good taste. 

Bat it is not from the streets that one can judge of 
the beauty of Stockholm; it is on the quays by the 
water-side, and in the large and numerous squares, that 
the eye embraces the magnificent features of the Swedish 
capital, with its infinite number of architectural and 
other decorations. Some of the quays are very noble, 
and interest at once by the beautiful buildings that 
flank them and the great commercial activity and bustle 
of which they are the’@cene. They are very broad and 
have upwards of ten fathoms water at their sides, 
Beyond them the view is generally terminated by the 
clear waters of the Baltic, or by the quiet and romantic 
Malar lake, which winds into the interior of the country 
to the distance of more than twenty-five leagues. The 
Slottet, or king’s palace, stands in the city proper, on 
the elevated summit of the central islet called the 
Staden, or island of the city. ‘Two bronze lions of a 
most colossal size stand in front of this vast, simple, 
and majestic building, which is flanked on one side by 
a fine terrace and a garden. 

Among other treasure the apartments of the palage 
contain many of the exquisite works of Sergel, the 
Swedish sculptor, of whom we spoke in our account of 
Upsala, in No, 287. The chief ornaments of the squares 
are columns and statues, erected in honour of the na- 
tional heroes; and these works of art are far more 
numerous than might be imagined. In the Riddar-hus 
square, among many other public monuments, there 
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is a fine equestrian statue of the great Gustavus Vasa ; 
in the Norrmalm square an equestrian statue, in bronze, 
of Gustavus Adolphus; in the Slotsbacken square a 
beautiful bronze statue, supported on a lofty pedestal 
of Elfdalen porphyry, of Gustavus III., besides a fine 
granite obelisk, erected by the latter prince in honour 
of the burgher militia of Stockholm. 

The most interesting church in Stockholm is the 
Riddarhuskyrken, which contains a great number of 
tombs, sarcophagi, trophies, and the ashes of a long line 
of Swedish kings, among whom are Gustavus Adolphus 
and Charles XII. The exterior of this edifice is exceed- 
ingly rich in details and ornaments, without appearing 
to be overloaded by them. A steeple of prodigious 
height, but very slender and tapering, shoots boldly up 
from the midst of a group of small domes or cupolas, 
that remind the traveller of some of the mosques of 
Constantinople, and of the Church of San Marco at 
Venice. 

The great arsenal of Stockholm, along with a good 
deal of worthless trash, contains many interesting ob- 
jects, and some which are very dear to the military 
pride of the Swedes. There is a large hall, filled on 
one side with effigies of the kings of Sweden on horse- 
back, done in wood and wax, and very like (and just as 
vile as objects of art) the old figures of our kings 
that used to be in the Tower of London. In other 
apartments there are prodigious heaps of arms, stan- 
dards, and other trophies taken by the victorious Swedes 
from the Danes, Russians, Poles, Saxons, and Aus- 
trians. There is a curious boat, said to have been 
built by Peter the Great, when he was studying the 
art of ship-building, which was taken by the Swedes 
on its passage from Saardam. They preserve with 
scrupulous care the breast-plate, buff-coat, and bloody 
shirt which Gustavus Adolphus had on when he fell 
at Lutzen, in 1682; and the famous uniform worn by 
Charles XII. when he was killed at Fredericshall in 
1718. Charles’s coat is a coarse blue cloth regimental 
one, such as was worn by every common soldier. He 
had round his waist a broad buff-leather belt, in which 
hung his sword—a plain rapier, almost five feet long. 
His gloves and boots are remarkably small, and with 
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other parts of his dress prove the hero to have been a 
man of very slight make. In the hat there is a hole not 
more than an inch square, in that part of it which lies 
over the temple, where the ball penetrated that caused 
his death. From circumstances attending his fall by 
night, doubts arose whether the king had not been assas- 
sinated by one of his own attendants firing a pistol close 
to him; and an English traveller thought the smallness 
of the aperture in the hat conclusive evidence to this 
effect, “‘as the hat must have been much more injured 
by a cannon-shot*.” But the gentleman who reasoned 
in this way forgot that cannons do not always fire large 
round balls suiting their calibre; and an old Nor- 
wegian, who was within the place besieged by Charles, 
told Mr. Coxe that all sorts of shot were fired against 
the Swedish trenches, particularly small shot in car- 
touches from cannon f. 

The Admiralty, the Military Academy, the Cabinet 
of Natural History, and the Senate-house, are interest- 
ing objects ; and the hospitals and other charitable esta- 
blishments, together with the manner in which they 
are administered, are highly honourable to the Swedish 
government and people. From the inequality of the 
surface of the recks on which they are built, some 
quarters of the town are steep and inconvenient for 
carriages ; nor are the streets of Stockholm in general 
well paved. There are no flag-stones at the sides for 
foot passengers. 

The numerous passage-boats, which, like the gon- 
dolas at Venice, are kept in constant requisition, are 
all rowed by women. For longer excursions elegant 
steam-boats are’ now employed, one or two of which 
set out every day, during the fine season, with holiday 
parties to visit the island of Drottningholm, where 
there is a summer palace of the king, surrounded by 
woods and gardens. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city there are two public promenades open to all 
classes, and available alike to those who walk, ride, or 
drive in carriages. There is a royal palace at each of 
these favourite spots; the one called Haga, the other 
Rosendal, or Valley of Roses. The views from the 

* *Tour round the Baltic, &c.,’ by N. W. Wraxall, Eeq. 
+ Coxe. Travels in Poland, Russia, Sweden, &c, 
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latter, which is situated on the left bank of the Salt- 
Sjén, as the channel of the Malar 1s called below Stock- 
holm, are very interesting. In one direction the eye 
takes in dark forests of pine, in another the bed of the 
channel, dotted ali over with small islands and rocks, 
of which some are covered with magazines of naval or 
military stores, and others left in their native rudeness. 
Where the Salt-Sjin is broad and unimpeded the 
stream is tranquil and slow, but in the narrow passages 
between the islands it rushes on rapidly, whitening 
their rocks with froth and foam. On the whole, few 
situations can be more romantic than that of this ex- 
traordinary town and suburbs. 

The present population of Stockholm exceeds 80,000 
souls. One of the principal exports is bar-iron, of most 
excellent quality, the ore of which is procured in the 
magnificent mines of Danmora, situated between Stock- 
holm and Upsala. Between 30,000 and 40,000 tons 
of these bars are sent annually to England and other 
countries. 





THE TINKERS OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue tinkers, or cairds, of Scotland are a race closely 
similar to the gipsies of England ; and may be termed, 
in the language of the zoologists, a variation, produced 
by climate, &c. Their staple profession is that of 
itinerant braziers, manufacturers of wooden utensils, 
horn spoons, &e. To this, however, they add that of 


being dexterous poachers, daring thieves, and sturdy 
mendicants, according as opportunity serves. In former 
times, when society was in a comparatively rude state, 
and intercourse was less frequent than it is now, the 
daring and wildly-adventurous spirit which they often 
evinced threw a shade over their more noxious quali- 
ties; and the “ gudenife ” of the remote farmhouse 


frequently not only tolerated but welcomed their visits, 
” 


for the sake of having her pots, pans, “ leglins,” and 
“ bickers” repaired, even though conscious that her 
poultry or goods might be laid under contribution. 

Burns introduces in his ‘ Jolly Beggars’ a “ sturdy 
caird,’ who is armed with a “ rusty rapier;” the 
character is delineated with great spirit. But Sir 
Walter Scott has embodied what may be termed the 
poetry of the character in his ‘ Donald Caird.’ As the 
song illustrates some customs of a past age, and ex- 
hibits all the rude features of a daring and adventurous 
gipsy, it is given here :— 

DONALD CAIRD. 


“ Donatp Carrp can lilt and sing, 
Blithely dance the hieland fling ; 
Drink till the gudeman be blind, 
Fieech till the gudewife be kind ; 
Hoop a leglin, clout a pan, 

Or crack a pow wi’ ony man ; 

Tell the news in burgh and glen, 

Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Donald Caird’s come again! 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Tell the news in burgh and glen, 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 


Donald Caird can wire a maukin *, 

Kens the wiles o’ dun deer staukin , 

Leisters kipperf, maks a shift 

To shoot a muirfowl i’ the drift ; 

Water-bailiffs, rangers, keepers, 

He can wank when you are sleepers ; 

Not for bountith or reward, 

Dare ye mill wi’ Donald Caird! 
Donald Caird, &c., &e. 


Donald Caird can drink a gill 
Fast as hostler-wife can fill, 

Ilka ane that sells gude liquor 
Kens how Donald bends a bicker : 


* “ Maukin,” a hare. 
_+ “ Leisters kipper ;"—a Jester is a three-pronged fork, and 
dipper is salmon, 
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When he s fou, he’s stout and sauey, 

Keeps the cantle o’ the causey * ; 

Hieland chief and lowland laird 

Maun gie room to Donald Caird. 
Donald Caird, &c., &c. 


Steek the amrief, lock the kist f, 
Else some geer may weel be mist. 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor “ fan’ te tings § ;” 
Dunts of kebbuck, taits of woo’ ||, 
Whiles a hen, and whiles a sow, 
Webs or duds frae hedge or yard— 
’Ware the wuddie€{ Donald Caird ! 
Donald Caird, &c., &c. 

On Donald Caird the doom was stern, 
Craig to tether, legs to airn ; 
But Donald Caird, wi’ mickle study, 
Caught the gift to cheat the wuddie ; 
Rings of airn, and belts of steel, 
Fell like ice frae hand and heel ! 
Watch the sheep, in fauld and glen 
Donald Caird’s loose again ! 

Donald Caird, &c., &c.” 

*  Cantle o’ the causey,’’—centre of the street, or raised cause- 
way; the keeping or maintaining of which was equivalent to the 
former London practice of disputing “the wall.’ 

+ “ Amrie,” larder. 

t “ Kist,” large chest. 

§ Highland pronunciation for “ found the tongs,” a proverbial 
expression for finding things hefore they are lost. The Highlanid- 
man “ found the tongs” at the fire-side. 

||  Dunts of kebbuck, taits of woo’, "—pieces of cheese, parcels 
of wool. 

@ “Ware the wuddie,”—beware of the gallows. 

But the tinker..s delineated in this song, may be 
said to have gone completely out. The change in the 
circumstances of social life has lessened, if not destroyed, 
the value of their services in their ostensible profession ; 
while their vagabond propensities render them a pest 
to the country, as may be seen by the following extract 
from Mr. Hill’s ‘ Report on the Prisons of Scotland.’ 

“In Scotland, the district, on the inhabitants of 
which the cost of imprisoning an offender falls, is gene- 
rally so small, that, as regards the pecuniary advantage 
of the little community affected, it is often better to 
allow the offender to escape altogether, or with a very 
slight punishment, rather than incur the expense of his 
imprisonment for a sufficient time to afford opportunity 
either for working his reform, or for establishing such 
a wholesome fear of a second imprisonment as will be 
likely to deter him from committing a new offence. 
Thus, when any of that numerous tribe of vagabonds 
called tinkers in Scotland (corresponding in their mode 
of life with gipsies in England), enter a town, and 
commit petty thefts or depredations, the common prac- 
tice is to arrest them and lock them up for the night, 
and in the morning to conduct them safely beyond the 
boundaries of the parish. This is done in the hope 
that their next offenges will not be committed in that 
particular town or village, although with a slender 
prospect of a like immunity for the places in the neigh- 
bourheod.” 

“On questioning the superintendent of police at 
Montrose respecting these and other wandering of- 
fenders who pass through his hands, he told me, that 
although they are always led out of the town, and he 
often loses sight of them for a considerable time, yet, 
after a certain period, most of them come back again ; 
and that, in point of fact, it is seldom that any one is 
taken up whom he does not remember to have had in 
custody before. They appear, indeed, to make a circuit 
through a large district of the country, and from time 
to time to appear again at the same places. Ata rude 
guess, the superintendent thought there were about 

100 of these people who pass through Montrose; and 
by the time the last in the chain had left the town in 
one direction, the first has completed his tour and is 
ready to enter from the other. 
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“« Of course, it would not be a profitable employment 
of their money for the inhabitants of the small town of 
Montrose, for the sake of securing themselves from 
their share of the injury and annoyance caused by these 
vagabonds, to take measures for their permanent cure 
or withdrawal from society; although the cost of such 
measures would be trifling when compared to the whole 
amount of injury which these people cause to the inha- 
bitants of the entire district through which they are 
constantly wandering. 

“The thefts and depredations committed by the 
Scotch tinkers are not always of a petty kind. I heard 
many complaints against them, particularly in Forfar- 
shire, where their numbers appear to be increasing. I 
was told that many farmers and persons residing in 
retired places often find it their wisest plan to overlook 
many thefts and depredations rather than bring the 
hostility of the gang upon them by sending for the 
police, a force which, in the rural districts, is often very 
inefficient. A country gentleman, living near Arbroath, 
told me, that having sent his servants to order a party 
of tinkers, who had been committing some offence 
upon his grounds, (stealing his poultry, if I recollect 
rightly,) to leave the neighbourhood, they coolly sent 
him back word that they should remain where they 
were; but that if he would give them only half the 
money that it would cost to send for the police-officers 
to drive them away, they would remove immediately. 

“On my reaching Forfar, and going to the gaol, I 
found the keeper was from home; and on inquiring 
where he was, I was told that he had been called upon 
to join the town officers to go after a party of about 
forty tinkers, who had been deliberately pulling down a 
gentleman’s corn-stack, and carrying away the grain. 

“The tinkers are ever ready to adopt the character of | 
thief or beggar, as circumstances may suggest. If, on 
going to a farmhouse as humble mendicants, they find 
that there are none but females about, they often assume 
a bolder mien, and order the farmer’s wife to give them 
a ham, or anything else they may see hanging in the 
room, 

“ Under the circumstances I have described, it is of 
course very important that vigorous measures should 
be taken for the apprehension and adequate punish- 
ment of these bands of rogues. And that this has not 
hitherto been done, may, I think, be in part ascribed to 
the fact, that the interests of the people of Scotland 
have not been united and concentrated in the punish- 
ment of offenders.” 


Institutions for Apprentices—From a little pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Hints for improving the Societies and Institutions 
connected with Education and Science in the town of Wol- 
verhampton,’ by the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D., we have slightly 
abridged the following outline of an institution for appren- 
tices :—“ When boys are of age to be placed out apprentice, 
I would then recommend an intermediate institution to be 
established in the room of the Mechanics’ Library, for the 
sole and exclusive use of boys from the age of fourteen to 
twenty-one; at which period, with the preparation which I 
am about to advise, they might be admitted into the Me- 
chanics’ Institution. This institution for apprentices should 
contain a library of elementary books of all kinds, to induce 
the youths to devote their evenings to reading ; and I would 
have a simple and cheap philosophical apparatus, consisting 
of an electrical machine, an air pump, a concave mirror, a 
magie lantern, a pair of twelve-inch globes, a telescope, a 
small orrery, a camera obscura,a few stuffed specimens of 
natural history, and fossils, co!lected in the neighbourhood, 
with a few retorts, &c., as a chemical laboratory, all of 
which may be procured at a trifling expense; and weekly 
lectures should be delivered to the young men by intelligent 
members of the higher institution, taking some sound 
author as a text book, who by such means would advance 
their own scientific knowledge, for it is an old axiom ‘ that 





by teaching we learn.’ A thousand ean oe me 
might be introduced, which would prove highly attractive 
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to persons of that age ; and after a few nights there cannot 
be a doubt but the lecture room would be crowded. The 
prevailing subjects would of course be practical mechanics 
connected with the trade of the town, in illustration of which 
would be explained the principles of the steam-engine, rail- 
roads, canals, machinery of every description, chemistry, 
as employed in the smelting of iron, the production of japan 
varnishes, &c., and these would branch out into every 
department of experimental philosophy. Nor should a 
competent knowledge of natural history be overlooked, te 
impress upon the mind a constant sense of the power and 
goodness of God, as exemplified in the wonders of the 
Creation. Dr. Knox observes, with his usual acuteness,— 
‘There is no necessity to ask, cut bono? what good will 
learning dome? The gaining of learning is to be compared 
to the gaining of money, as Gesner says. A man does not 
say or know to what purpose every shilling he gains shall 
be applied. No; he joyfully takes the gain, and adds it 
to the common stock, and thus at last he becomes rich ; so 
in acquiring learning, he gains all he can, and becomes 
learned. I remember a young man at the University, who 
refused to attend lectures in Euclid’s Elements, because he 
was aman of fortune and never likely to become a car- 
penter! His understanding was too narrow to conceive 
the utility of geometry, &c., in strengthening the reasoning 
powers, and advancing science.’ It would not be amiss if 
there were hung on the walls of the lecture room a good set 
of Hogarth’s ‘ Industry and Idleness,’ on which periodical 
lectures might be given to the apprentices, to enliven their 
other pursuits; and I cannot but think the most beneficial 
effects would result; for the practical morality which this 
great allegorical painter has embodied in the series, equals 
anything which has been accomplished by man within the 
same compass.” 


LEAD MINES IN BRITAIN WORKED BY THE 
ROMANS. 


rovince of the Roman empire 
for nearly 500 years. The first invasion of Cesar was 
in the autumn of the year 558.c. The final withdrawal 
of the Roman troops from the island is dated about 
a.p. 420, though this is disputed, and some authors 
place it nearly a century later. 

Taking it at 500 years, what a long period of time is 
this! Five hundred years from the present moment 
will carry us back to about the commencement of the 
reign of Edward III. Let the reader reflect on the 
great changes, social, moral, and political, which have 
occurred since then. Yet take the two equal periods 
of 500 years each, and compare them together as to 
the amount of materials which they supply for history 
—that is, satisfactory and authentic history. The one 
can be given in a few pages, the other will fill volumes. 

A considerable portion—in fact almost all—of the 
history of the Roman occupation of Britain is taken up 
by accounts of the occasional struggles of the natives 
with their masters. We have scarcely any particulars 
of what the Romans did for the social improvement of 
the people. Great changes were, however, effected ; 
and “ although the Roman Conquest does not appear 
to have led to such high cultivation of the intellect as 
in some other provinces, and Roman Britain can pro- 
duce no literary name; while Gaul, and especially 
Spain, can boast of several: yet great improvements 
resulted from their dominion. They carried roads 
across the island in various directions, as appears from 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, and from existing remains ; 
dug canals, raised embankments against the sea, and 
the high tides in the great estuaries ; and there arbse 
under their dominion many towns, some of considerable 
importance, and endowed with various gradations of 
privilege*.” 

Tn the seventh room of the Gallery of Antiquities in 
the British Museum are several pigs or masses of lead, 
one of which has the name of the. Emperor Domitian 
inscribed upon it, a second that of the Emperor Hadrian, 

* ¢ Penny Cyclopedia,’ vol, v. p. 447. 
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and a third the name of a private individual. These 
masses of lead have been found in different places of 
England. The following particulars respecting them 
are taken from the second volume of ‘ The Townley 
Gallery,’ in the *‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.’ 

“These pigs, or oblong masses,” says the author, 
“afford undoubted evidence that the lead-mines of 
Derbyshire and its neighbourhood were worked in the 
Roman time. The inscriptions also which they bear, 
usually indicating the emperor in whose time the metal 
was obtained, confirm the testimony of Pliny, who says, 
that, in ‘ Britain, lead is found near the surface of the 
earth in such abundance, that a law is made to limit 
the quantity which shall be taken.’ It was therefore 
necessary, in the royal mines, to mark the lead with the 
emperors name. In a few instances, such pigs appa- 
rently bear the name of a private proprietor, but all 
show that the article was under fiscal regulation,—a 
regulation which accounts for the form in which the 
lead was cast: the inscription, and sometimes a border 
which surrounds it, always covering the upper area of 
the piece to its full extent. 

“The mines of Britain, in the earlier part of the 
Roman time, were worked by the subdued natives. 
Galgacus, in his memorable speech, preserved by Ta- 
citus, when laying before his soldiers the consequences 
of defeat, mentions tributes, mines, and the rest of the 
penalties of slavery.” 

The following is a representation of the pig of lead 
in the British Museum, which bears the name of the 
E-mperog Domitian -— 
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(Transverse Section.] 

It is 23 inches in length at the bottom; 20 upon the 
upper surface; in depth of lead, four inches; and 
weighs 154 lbs. It was discovered in the year 1734, a 
foot and a half under ground, upon Hayshaw Moor, in 
the parish of Ripon, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
It was bequeathed to the British Museum by Sir Wil- 
liam Ingilby, Bart., and presented by his executors in 
1772. 

The inscription reads—“ tmp. CAES. DOMITIANO. AVG. 
cos. vi.,” contractions for “ Imperatore Cesare Domi- 
tiano Augusto, Consule VII.,” being the name and 
title of the Emperor Domitian, and the date of the 
seventh year of his consulate. This inscription is re- 
ferred to the year 81: for although Domitian held his 
seventh consulate in the year 80, yet, as he is here 
styled Augustus; the inscription must refer to the year 
81, in which he succeeded to the empire upon the death 
of his brother Titus, and took the office of consul for 
the eighth time in the following year. 

In 1797 three pigs. of lead were presented to the 
Museum, of one of which the following is a representa- 
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given with full accuracy in the engraving, in conse- 
quence of the compound and confused manner in which 
the letters run into each other. 

The following is the accurate reading ot the in- 
scription :—“ L. ARVCONI, VERECVND. METAL. LvTvp.” 
There has been some dispute amongst antiquarians as 
to the meaning of this inscription. The last word, 
“ Lvtvp.,” is understood to be a contraction for Lutu- 
darum, a Roman station, supposed to have occupied 
the site of the present town of Chesterfield—and which 
appears to have been, in the Roman time, a little em 
porium for the mining-district of Derbyshire. The 
whole inscription is conjectured to mean—“ Lucii Aru- 
conii Verecundi Metallum Lutudarense,’—Lutudarian 
metal, (the property) of Lucius Aruconius Verecundus, 

The inscription on the pig of lead represented in the 
following wood-cut is simply that of the name and title 
of the Emperor Hadrian :— 








"Transverse Section.} 


[ts greatest length is 22 inches by 7, the upper sur- 
face 19 by 34; and the weight 191 Ibs. It was found 
in the neighbourhood of a farm called Snailbeach, ten 
miles south-west of Salop. 

“The author of the ‘‘Townley Gallery’ concludes his 
account of these pigs of lead by the following brief 
remark :—*‘ The occupation of the British mines by 
the ‘Romans was probably more extensive than most 
readers are aware of.” It is certainly best to be brief 
when we have little more than conjecture to go upon; 
yet when curiosity is aroused, we are strongly tempted 
to speculate on a variety of particulars connected with 
the subject. We would like to know the precise mode 
of operation in managing the mines, the nature and 
extent of the traffic in the metal, the probable numbers 
of the miners, and other statistical details. Such a 
subject becomes far more interesting, when we consider 
that the country thus treated as a distant colony, and 
whose fierce and barbarous inhabitants were condemned 
to toil in what they deemed most degrading and ignoble 
occupations, is now the governing centre and head of 
a greater empire than Rome ever saw, and claims 
colonies yielding products, the existence of which were 
alike unknown to her. If Agricola, when he finally 
defeated Galgacus on the Grampian Hills, or his son- 
in-law, Tacitus, when writing his history, coula have 
looked down through the 1800 years which have almost 
elapsed, “and contemplated Britain as she now is,-it 
would indeed have appeared to them a “ scene surpass- 
ing fable, and yet true.” 

It is stated that the Roman method of cleansing the 
lead ore was the same as that pursued in this country 
till very recent times. The lead of Derbyshire was 
originally smelted by wood fires on hills in the open 
air. This inconvenient mode was succeeded by what 
were called hearth-furnaces. The last hearth-furnace 
was pulled down about the year 1780, the cupola furnace 
having succeeded in its room. 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kaonwiledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields... 
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